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OREGON BUSINESS - MARCH 
Compared with 
February 1944 March 1945 


Bank Debits +- 1.4% + 17.1% 
Retail Sales + 16.4 —— 0,8 
Building Permits + 16,8 + 65,3 
Lumber Production (weekly average)2/ — 1,8 “+ 7.7 
Ordinary Life Insurance Sales —+- 14,6 —+38.0 








Gasoline Sales —{-15.2 ; -— 2.4 


One Business Failure for March One Failure Three Failures 
($15 ,000) ($2,000) ($12,000) 


Y Western Oregon and Western Washington 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR CONGESTED PRODUCTION AREAS 
By 
Dr. Bayard 0, Wheeler 
in collaboration with Tom Humphrey and J. Frank Ward! 


War-production blueprints drawn solely in terms of man hours and machine output 
overlook a host of services and facilities needed to keep workers on the job. There 
must be reasonebly adequate housing, medical care, schools, stores, recreation, 
transportation, etc. Othervise, manpower is wasted in absenteeism, turnover, and 
low morale, 


lyr. Wheeler is analysteeconomist for the Puget Sound area of the Committee for 
Congested Production areas, lr. Ward is the Puget Sound representative for the com- 
mittee, and lr. Humphrey is the Portland-Vancouver representative, 
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The truth of this became so obvious in the spring of 1943 that the President, 
by Executive Order 9327 of April 7, 1943, created the Committee for Congested Pro- 
duction Areas under the Executive Office of the President to energize programs for 
community facilities and services in those areas inundated by war production and 
war workers,.1 


The order provides that it is the duty and responsibility of the committee 
(1) to designate those areas which are to be considered congested production areas 
for the purnose of this order and to modify or terminate such designations as it 
may deem advisable; (2) to cooperate with and supplement the efforts of state and 
local goverment with respect to such problems in such areas; (3) to coordinate the 
activities of all Federal agencies insofar as they affect problems arising out of 
congestion in such areas; (4) to prescribe such policies and action as may be neces- 
sary to effectuate such coordination, 


These directives mean in brief, that after the committee has designated an area 
such as Portland, Oregon-Vancouver, Washington or Puget Sound as congested, it is 
the duty of the area representativo working under the national office of the com- 
mittee to identify community needs, determine agencies respmsible for satisfying 
them, confer and counsel with such agencies, and check on progress, In actual 
practice, the term “community needs" has come to mean about everything affecting 
the health, welfare, and war-production capacity of a city or arsca, In the words 
of Corrington Gill, director of the committee, "Shopping facilities for a new 
housing project, paving of streets near a new school, equipment for a hospital, 
fuel for empty coal bins, adequate buildings for a child care center, food suprly 
for a new grocery store, sewer connections to the main sewer system for a housing 
project, tires for a bus company, reservation of housing for new employees of a 
shipyard--each of these and a host of other items have been brought to the atten- 
tion of Area Representatives. Over and above the fundamental need for adequate 
community facilities, it is also necessary to maintain an adequate flow of essential 
comnodities, such as food, fuel, tires and other civilian supplies, into these 
areas. 


In the Pacific Northwest the Portland-Vancouver and Puget Sound areas began 
to feel the rising tide of war production even before Pearl Harbor--especially 
Puget Sound with its Navy Yard and Boeing plant. It was not until July 22, 1943, 
however, that the committee designated Puget Sound, comprising the four counties 
of King, Kitsap, Pierce, and Snohomish, as congested. J. Frank Ward, a long resi- 
dent of Seattle, was appointed in August to represent the committee in that area, 


In the Portland-Vancouver area, the growing shortage of housing, transpor- 
tation, and other community facilities, following in the wake of shipyard and non- 
ferrous metal production, led to the appointment of Tom Humphrey, associate editor 
of the Oregon Journal, as committce representative on October 7, 1943. His area 





lThe committee members are Harold D. Smith, director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, chairman; Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War; Ralph A. Bard, 
Assistant Secretcry of the Navy; Donald HM, Nelson, chairman, “iar Production Board; 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, administrator, Federal Works Agency; John B. 
Blandford, Jr., administrator, National Housing Agency; and Paul V. McNutt, chair- 
man, War Manpower Commission, 
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includes Multnomah, Clackamas and Washington Counties, Oregon and Clark County, 
Washington,?+ 


Absenteeism in Portland and Vancouver war plants ranged from 10 to 20 per cent 
and turnover reached a high of 15 per cent a month, In addition, there were in- 
creasing reports of low morale amonz workers, Cold statistics pointed to the source 
of trouble-estatistics of increasing employment, payrolls, and population in Oregon. 
As of September 1943, industrial employment had reached 221 per cent of the 1935-39 
averaze and payrolls 417 per cent as compared to a national average of 167,4 per 


cent and 308.3 ver cent, respectively, 


For the entire state of Oregon, the number of wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees in manufacturing increased from 76,000 in April 1940 to 154,000 in June 
1943, or an increase of 97,4 per cent, The average increase for "problem" states 
was 55 per cent,® State population increased 53,000 between April 1940 and March 
1943 to reach a total of 1,141,000,4 


The impact of these increases was concentrated in the Portland-Vancouver area, 
particularly in Portland and ‘iultnomah County, Oregon, where in-migration, coupled 
with the intrastate movement, has added approximately 150,000 to the population, 
and in Vancouver and Clark County, “ashington, where the sudden addition of some 
75,000 new people brought explosive problems, 


Facilities gonerally adeauate for peacetime population were staggering under 
the load of thousands of additional war workers, The Portland-Vancouver area 
probably compared favorably with the national pre-1941 pattern of spending $2,00 
on facilities such as schools, hos»it:.ls, sewers, and theeters for every $3,00 
invested in rosidential building, During 1941 the national ratio dropped to l 
to 4, in 1942 1 to 5, and by fall 1943 to a dangerous 1 to 7, Throughout the 
nation in 1943, residential building totaled about $1,400,000,000 but artlays for 
community facilities reached only approximately $200,000,000 instead of the necrly 
$900 ,000,000 noeded to match the 2etou3 pef.cetime ratio,° Oregon's share in this 
deficiency explains in large part the problems confronting the committee in tho 
Portland-Vancouver ares, | 





Indditional congested areas on the Pacific Coast are the San Francisco area, 
the Los Angeles area, and the San Dicgo aren, In the south, east, and middlewest 
the following also have boon designated as congestcd: Orange-Beaunont, Texas; 
Pascazoula, Mississippi; Mobile, Alabama; Brunswick, Georgia; Charleston, South 
Carolina; Hompton Roads, Virginia; Newport, Rhode Island; Portland, Maine; and 
Detroit-Yillow Run, }ichigan, 


orran Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, Monthly Review, November 1943, 
Pe 64, and Board of Governors, Federal Reserve Bulletin, January 1944, p, 85. 
National averages are converted to a 1935-59 base from a 1939 base period, and 
are not strictly comparable to the indexes for Oregon, However, they are suffi- 
ciently similar to warrant use in this context, 


Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, October 1943, p, 18, 
*Ihid, pe 12. 


5 
War Production Board Release, Homes, Yes: Neighhorhood Movies, No, Undated, 
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Housing was, of course, one of the primary problems, affecting as it did (1) 
the large-scale out-of-state recuiting program still under way when the area repre- 
sentative was appointed, and (2).the absenteeism and labor-turnover rates which have 
consistently reflected the absence or existence.of such facilities, 


Fortunately for the area representative, a large-scale public housing program, 
involving more than 55,000 units, had been previously inaugurated in both the Port- 
lend and Vancouver areas, The principal problem, consequently, was the speeding 
up of vrojects already authorized or under construction and the proper allocation 
and location of approved projects to meet needs that changed with startling rapidity, 
as new types of shipbuilding were wmdertaken and new priorities and urgencics were 
estcblished, with resultant shifts in manpower and facility requirements, 


Half a dozen new hospitals ana additions were necessary and had to be steered 
through the priorities and materials maze, A dozen new school projects, involving 
classrooms for many thousands of new children who were either on a twoeshift basis 
or out of school altogethor, had to be evolved, financed, and pressed through to 
completion, 


Commercial and recreational facilities, lack of which either kept workers out 
of the arca or hurried their return home, had to be provided in the immense new 
housing projects or in dovmtown Portland and Vancouver, Mass-transportation facili- 
‘ties, faced with a 400 per cent increase in load, had to be augmented by 150 addi- 
tional busses and by special trains and ferrics plying between the two shipbuilding 
cities; and these facilities had to be kept operating with parts, tires, and manpowor, 


At a time when the six major shipyards were putting on thousands of new workers 
and crying for more, in ordcr to mcet the ship-a-day requirements of the Navy and 
Maritime Commission, additional workers had to be found for the lumbcr, transvorta~ 
tions, packing and canning, acricultural, fuel, laundry, restaurant, and other 
special industries which had been drained by Selective Service and war industries, 


Then, when war-connected industries neared their over-all peak of 160,000 
employees, turnover and absenteeism rates had to be reduced by controlled referral 
and by providing better protection from the weather and better locker, toilet, lunch 
room, and in-plant feeding facilities which workers needed and demanded. And, to 
complicate the whole situation resulting from the overnight industrialization of 
an area previously devoted primarily to lumbering, textiles, and agriculture, it 
was necessary to give vocational training to 150,000 persons, For example, the 
Boilermakers Union of Portland, with a prewar membership of about 400, boomed up 
in two hectic years to more than 60,000, most of them War Training Service trainces, 
and became one of the largest locals in America, 


In most instances, and before the area representative was appointed, needs 
of the Portland-Vancouver area had been identified and anticipated by an alert 
citizenry and by representatives of the war agencies directly responsible for the 
manvower, materials, and facility requirements that are related to war production, 
As a consequonce, the job of the area representative has been that of a trouble- 
shooter and expediter, Workings with and through existing agencies--Federal, state 
and local--he has been able to give speed and direction to facility programs that 
have in turn been reflected in decreased labor turnover and greater man-hour pro- 
duction. 
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Typical of the accomplishments of the area--all of them attributable to 
intelligent interagency action-=are: (1) solution of the housing problem, which 
has passed from the construction to the wtilization stage; (2) easing of manpower 
shortages in the aluminum, fuel, laundry, transportation, agricultural and meat- 
packing industries; (3) approval and construction of mmerous in-plant facilities 
in shipyards, with others still to cone; (4) salvaging of numerous school, child 
care, hosvital, jail, fire house, recreational, and commercial facility projects 
that had either been turned down previously or were "stuck in the works" and had 
to be prodded loose--and inauguration of others as the need was demonstrated; (5) 
inauguration of a uniform Friday-night shopping program to meet the demands of 
three-shift war workers; (6) development of much valuable advance information on 
the construction demands of procurement agencies and the facility demands of the 
military authorities in connection with the "big push" in the Pacific; (7) develop- 
ment of a coordinated, interagency program to provide for the job, rchabilitation, 
vocational oducation, and relief needs of returning war veterans; (8) alleviation 
of a serious bus-parts shortage that threatened mass transportation breakdowns, 


The over-all result: Labor turnover in the six principal shipyards of the 
area has dropped from a high of 15 per cent in mid-1943 to 7 per cent as of March 
1944, 


To the north, in the Puget Sound country, the cormittee has encountered a 
wide range of probloms growing out of war congestion. In some respects, the pro- 
blems of that area have been more critical than in Portland-Vancouver because 
of pre-Pearl Harbor activity in the Puget Sound Navy Yard at Bremerton, at Fort 
Lewis near Tacoma, and in Boeing Aircraft Company plant at Seattle, These estab-~ 
lishments were already part-andeparcel of the peace economy and were among the 
first to expand in 1940841. By June 1943 the number of wage and salaried employees 
in manufacturing in the state was 263,000, an increase of 144,000 or 121 per cent 
since April 1940. This exceeds Oregon's increase of 97,4 per cent and is more than 
double the average increase of 55 per cent for "problem" states,1 


Many workers migrated from other states, as shown by a population increase 
for the state of approximately 150,000 from April 1940 to January 1943 and of 
210,000 by Jume 1943. These in-migrants were concentrated mainly in the Puget 
Sound arena, and were augmented by intrastate migrants. By January 1943, the popu- 
lation increase of the Puget Sound areaexceeded the state increase by 10,000, 

By June 1943, Puget Sound had added about 50,000 more to its population, raising 
the total increase from April 1940 to < teemeieied 200,000 or 10,000 less than 
the state increase over the same period, 





Jjepartment of Comnerce, Survey of Current Business, October 1943, p. 15, 


2 
From special study of Puget Sound area representative, Committee for Congested 








March 15, 1944. 
in January 1943 it was estimated to be 1,886,694; and in June 1943 the estimate 
reached 1,947,160, Population in the four-county Puget Sound area stood at 820,202 
in April 1940, rose to 961,979 in January 1943, and advanced even higher to 
1,022,066 in June 1943, However, it had fallen to 1,008,884 by the end of 1943, 
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The effect of this influx upon commmity life and facilities is obvious, Local, 
state, and Federal groups were only too aware of the resulting problems, but there 
were delays in getting materials, equipment, money, and manpower, Overlapping juris- 
diction, or the lack of any jurisdiction, frequently stymied agencies anxious to 
correct many of the shortages plaguing the area, By midsummer 1943, the discouraging 
rates of turnover and absenteeism in war industries made it clear that rere increase 
in the number of workers would not assure increased output, even if workers were 
obtainable from outside areas. Increasing the services of those already in the area 
became imperative. But first, poor housing, food shortages, inadequate medical care, 
and other deficiencies needed correction. Hero was work for the committee repre- 
sentative, 


One of the first steps was to assist the Seattle Transit System to obtain parts, 
tires, and adcitional busses to meet an overwhelming passenger load in the face of 
@ critical rubber and metal shortacse,. In obtaining parts, it was discovered that 
two Federalacencies had similar responsibilities, resulting in paralysis of action. 
The area representative called a meeting of all interested parties, clarified juris- 
diction, and helped develop a program of action. There was a very limited supply 
of tires to replace those wearing out at the rate of 500 a month, and at one period 
45 busses were tied up because of lack of replacements. When this situation was 
called to the attention of a tire company and other agencies, an emergency supply 
was obtained and assurance received for adequate future deliveries. 


Similar vicilance has been exercised in correcting other transport bottlenecks. 
Building of access roads, resurfacing of main arterials, construction of garage 
facilities, repairing of retaining walls, removing of traffic hazards, and settle- 
ment of bus drivers!’ vage disputes receive attention. When vitally necessary for 
more effective prosecution of the war, the area representative shepherds such pro- 
jects through the various agencies, such as the PRA, ODT, WPB, YRC, and APUC, to 
speed action. 


Construction of housing facilities could hardly keep pace with population 
influx in the fall of 1943, but today war housing in the Puget Sound aree is gener- 
ally considered to be adequate and well managed. The area representative helped 
by pooling information on manpower needs and contracts from the Army, Navy, ARCO, 
Maritime Commission, and other procurement agencies, and, then by conferring with 
(1) the NHA, responsible for progreming and providing housing, (2) WPB for materials, 
and (3) Wuc for construction labor, The committee representative is not responsible 
for the programs of these agencies, but it is his job to expedite the programing 
and completion of projects. 


Space does not permit detailed account of the entire range of action taken by 
the committee in the Puget Sound area, But examination of its records over the past 
few months would reveal such efforts as: negotiation with Army and Navy to check 
proposed condemnation of a Seattle laundry providing the bulk of commercial flat 
work for the city's hotels and restaurants; participation in a program for providing 
adequate in-plant feeding facilities; assistance to a WLB panel, hearing a foundry 





lother major corrective steps initiated by Federal agencies were: (1) a labor 
freeze under the controlled referral plan now in operation in 28 areas, in which 
employment ceilings are established and workers are channeled to most urgent or 
essential firms; (2) improved labor utilization through lowering of employment 
ceilings, in-plant labor-utilization studies, and training programs, 
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workers! dispute case, in obtaining complete information on the status of contracts 
with procurement agencies and the attitude of governmental agencies concerning the 
dispute; detailed study of gasoline consumption under OPA rationing and PAW distri- 
bution, to detect any veriance of gasoline supplies and coupon demand, resulting in 
& corrective program now partially in operation; and review of requests for addi- 
tional buildings, equipment, and manpower by firms in the area, 


Niany -of the problems in congested areas have been discovered and publicized by 
the Subcommittee on Congested Arcas of the House Comnittee on Naval Affairs. Its 
hearinzs, held in Seattle in October 1943 and in Portland in November 1943, have 
been released. The report of the subcommittee states; "The Subcommittee is 
particularly anxious to pay tribute to the excellent 'team' assistant of the Presi- 
dent's Committee for Congested Production Areas, This cooperative 'team' effort 
of the legislative and executive departrent of the Government is refreshingly 
unique,"2 


The committee is unusual in other ways, Unlike other Federal agencies, it has 
no program of its own to administer, or detailed directives to follow except to 
coordinate adrinistrative machinery of other azencies and to “turn on the steam" 
if necessary, Happily, pressure is seldom if ever needed, Area representatives 
and the national office find conferences or mere sugzestion of necdadlaction generally 
adequate, Governmental agencies are anxious to speed up the war effort and welcome 
the assistance of an agency which can focus attontion of all parties on specific 
problems, 


The committee has the power, upon majority vote, to require action by a recal- 
citrant Federal agency. That this has not been necessary is understandable upon 
examination of the committee membership, representing most leading wartime Federal 
agencies, in addition to the Bureau of the Budget.5 The sheer weight of the com- 
mittee's importance gives its national and field operating offices unique prestige. 


After a year's operation, it is becoming evident that the committee is accom-~ 
plishing more than rere improvement of community facilities in congested areas. A 
new pattern of administrative machinery is being tested--a Federal agency to inte- 
grate diverse but interrelated fields of operation, a committee cutting red tape 
and helping to put first things first. Only that pattern of its operation can remain 
for guidance in peace because, strangely enough, the committee's staff is indus- 
triously working itself out of a job. Its task is done when congested areas are 
deconzestecd, 


— 





lsesttle, Vashinston, hearings are printed in A Report on the Puget Sound Area 
by the Congested Areas Subcomrittee of the Commi ttee on Naval ~ Af ffairs, House of Repre-~ 
sentatives, 7otn Congress, Report No. 164, Portland, Oreco1 hearings are printed 
in A Report on on the Colurbia } River Area by tre Conpested Arcas Subsormittee of the 
Committee on ~Waval Affairs, House of of Representatives, 78th Con~ress, Revort No. 172, 


























aN Report of the Conzested Areas Subcommittece of the Comzittce on Naval Affairs, 
House of representatives, (8th Congress, Report Wo. 144, pe 1088. 








Ssee footnote 1, page 2, 
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RECONVERSION PRICE POLICY 


Vivian Anderson, Junior, School of Business Administration 
University of Oregon 


| Wheat should be our price policy during the rPeconversion period? It is obvious 
that we should carefully consider the problems of future prices and price control. 

Dur postwar plans for peace, steady employment, civic improvement, rehabilitation, 

pnd many other important matters will be seriously jeopardized if prices fluctuate 

rreatly, are too high or too low. The dangers of inflation are well known and the 

pqually disastrous effects of deflation with its unemployment are also familiar. 





The potential purchasing power and demand of the public for civilian goods 
en the wer is over will be enormous. It has been estimated that more than 
#$70,000,000,000 have been seved since the beginning of the war. A recent survey 
made by the United States Chamber of Commerce cstimated that two-thirds of the 
ountry's 35,000,000 families plen to purchase one or more large, expensive articles 
fter the wer and are seving for that purpose. The result of potential demand 
spreetly exceeding production would be soaring prices, 


- 3 A number of things, however, may check a rapid rise in prices. For one thing, 
“yfthe capacity to produce has been greatly expanded as a result of the war, The time- 
‘2: sishattering records of production in many war plants and shipyards indicate that 
“si Mproduction cen be greatly increased when there is 6 need and demand for it. 


If unemployment results from feilure to provide work for the large number of 
returning service men and women or from en unsatisfactory, incomplete transition 


‘ii: ifrom war to peacetime industry, many would-be consumers may hold on to their wer 
‘iim [sevings. The anticipated demand for enormous emounts of civilian goods would not 
‘ote [then develop. This situation, however, we hope to avoid. 


Greatly expanded production or curtailed demand msy cause deflation, which 
meny businessmen fcer. as one meens of preventing serious deflation, plens have 


.i.y [been proposed to establish government “price floors" or minimum prices for commodi- 


ties. The Eestern Wer Conference of the National Association of Tobacco Distributors 
passed a resolution fevoring minimum price ceilings ss well as meximum ceilings, and 
other manufecturers and producers mey do the some. 


Another factor to consider in thinking about future prices is the effect upon 
the merket when the government disposes of its surplus war supplies. How much excess 
goods and equipment there will be depends upon the length of the war, but estimates 
have ranged from $25,000,000,000 to $150,000,000,000. If the government simply dumps 
all its goods on the market, prices will probably fall. Some groups naturally don't 
want competition from this hugs supply of foods, but other groups want the government 
in some manner to make these goods svailable to consumers. 


Probably one of the most important questions concerns price ceilings--whether 
or not they should be lifted and, if so, when, The time to remove price ceilings 
is, of course, when they ere no longer needed--when prices begin to drop below the 
ceiling price. OPA Administrator Chester Bowles has stated thet this time may come 
sooner then most people realize. Meany businessmen, however, would like to keep 
price ceilings, becruse they believe that the ceilings help to meintain a standard 
price end will keep prices from falling too rapidly if they show a tendency to fall, 
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OPA, however, will probably remove price ceilings when prices start to drop below 
the ceilings, 


Most persons realize that price controls cannot be removed immediately at the 
close of the war, before the production of civilian goods is well under way; for 
such a@ removal would undoubtedly result in inflation, There is some doubt as to 
how effectively these price controls can be enforced during the immediate transition 
period. Psychologically, the sense of patriotism and the willingness to cooperate 
with the government is not usually so strong in peacetime as it is in wartime, Even 
now black markets are common throughout the nation, On the other hand, the average 
citizen has come to accept price controls, and he will demand that prices after the 
war be kept down to a somewhat reasonable level, Until the natural conditions of 
the market are such as to maintain prices at a fairly steady level, artificial 
control may be necessary. 

THT 
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Coos County 


." Area: 1,611 squere miles (1,031,040 acres) 


Oo. Population: 


Number: 1944 27,915 (Ration Book IV, January 1, 1944) 
1940 32,466 
1930 28,373 
1920 22,257 


Characteristics: 

Per cent netive born white « «sesrseseeeveeeeeee es 94,0 
Per cent between 15 and 65 (potential labor reservoir) « « » 69.0 
Per cent living in rural areas « «ee ewe ee ee ee ees @ 2447 
Median school years completed by persons 25 years 
of age or older: 

Ge Males « « « 8e6 

de Females e« e 965 


Cities and towns 2,500 population or over: 
1. Coquille | 1940 3,527 
(County seat) 1930 2,732 
1920 1,642 


2. Marshfield 1940 5,259 
1930 5,287 
1920 4,034 


3, Horth Bend 1940 4,262 
1930 4,012 
1920 3,268 


3. Employment (1940): 


Labor force (i.ce, persons normally employed ) 13,381 
1. 80.8 per cent of men over 14 included in labor force 
2e 2165 per cent of women over 14 included in labor force 


Principal industries in which lsbor force is employed 

le Luabcring (logging 1,128; savmills 2,547) « « ee eee 8,675 
Ze Asriculture *oeeeeeewseeetet et eee eeeeee 1,535 
Se Professionel and related services. « « «eee *oeeee 706 
4. Retailing (except food, drink, autos and auto supplies). 587 
Se Construction . « « e « *eeewereweee ef te eeeee#e#e 461 


Agriculture: 


wumber of farms .e « « e 
Avcrage size of farms. .« e 


s ® 1,953 
° e 144.6 acres 
Average value of farms (land $4,912 


Per cent of tcnancy .« « e ° 19462 
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E. Per cent.of county in farms «wc ccce secre eseesncece. Sieh 

F. Products: Dairying provided over $1,000,000 of the $2,300,000 
acsricultural income in 1939, Livestock and poultry 
products, second in importance, accounted for an addi- 
tional $500,000 income. Principal crops are hay and 
grain for forage, and cranberries; fruits and vegetables 
are also important. Since 1939 sheep raising has in- 
creased significantly and offers interesting possibili- 
ties for the use of cut-over land. 


Housing: 


A. Number of dwelling units in county 11,212 (average of 3.19 persons per 
occupied dwelling) 
1, Coquille 1,122 (average of 3.16 persons per occupied dwelling) 
2. Marshfield 1,813 (average of 3.04 persons per occupied dwelling) 
3. North Bend 1,500 (average of 3.04 persons per occupied dwelling) 


Percentage of dwellings in county occupied by owners 55.5 
1. Coquille 48,5 

2. liarshficld 40.0 

Se North Bend 48,5 


Manufacturing (1939): 


A. Number of cstablishments 88 

B. Total value of products $16,528,018 

C. Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials, 
supplies, etc.) $8,953,178 


. 
‘ 


Trade (1939): 


A. Retail: 526 establishments with sales of $11,837,000 
1, Coquille 82 establishments with sales of $2,409,000 
2. Marshfield 173 establishments with sales of $5,498,000 
3. North Bend 73 establishments with sales of $1,239,000 


Be. Wholesale: 42 establishments with sales of $4,081,000 
Natural Resources: 


A. Fisheries: 
Many varities of fish are caught off the coast and in Coos Bay waters 
principally tuna, salmon, shad, shark, striped bass, pilchard, and shell- 
fish, Although some fresh fish are sold in the California markets, a 
major proportion of thetotal shipped to Columbia River and California 
ports for processing. Local processing is restricted to one small oyster 
and crab packing plant. 


Mineral: 

Coal has been mined in Coos County since 1865 and reached a peak production 
of 100,000 tons a year in the early 1900's, Since then production has 
dropped to about 5,000 tons perverr although deposits still contain over 
one billion tons according to estimates of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
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Chrome ore was mined during ‘orld Var I and some was produced during 
World “Nor II from the black sand deposits near the coast. Local sand, 
gravel, and rock are used chiefly in construction but have been as im- 
portant commercially as coal. Small quantities of gold and silver are 
placer mined along the beaches. 


Occurrences of other metallic minerals include antimony, bismuth, copper, 
manganese, mercury, platinum, and titaniferous iron ores, Nonmetallic 
minerul resources reported cre ceramic cleys, limestone, sandstone, and 
siliccous sands. 


Timber: 

Over 88 per cent of the aren of Coos County vas forest land according 

to the 1938 survey of the U. S. Forest Service. Saw timber covered 

398,000 acres, immature trecs 350,000 acres, and deforested areas 145,000 
acres. Of the necrly 20 billion board feet of saw timber in tho county, 
about 18 billion are Douglas fir and the balance are western hemlock, 

Port Orford cedar, westorn recedar, and white fir. About two-thirds of 

the timber was privately ovmed and the remnindcr, chicfly in Federal ovner- 
ship, was available for cutting. 


Curry County 


Area: 1,622 square miles (1,038,080 acres) 


Population: 


Ae 


Ce 


Number: 1944 3,573 (Ration Book 1V, January 1, 1944) 
1940 4,201 
1930 3,257 
1920 3,025 


Charactoristics: 
le Per cent native born white «. « « see @eee ' ee ae Ve 8 6 9229 
2. Por cent between 15 and 65 (potential labor reservoir) . « 6769 
Se Por cent living in rural areas e e eo 6 ees ot BR) B'S $5.6 
4. Median school years complcted by persons 25 yoars of 
age or older: 
Ge Pale@ cc eee be 
De- Pommales «e «sé eee 


8.5 
9,8 


Cities and tovns 2,500 population or overs none 
(Gold Beach, County Seat) 


Employment (1940): 


Ae 


Iebor force (isce, persons normally employed) 1,785 
1. 86.6 per cent of men over 14 included in labor force 
2e 17.6 per cent of women over 14 included in labor force 


Principal industrics in which labor force is employed 
le Agriculturc. e*eeeeese¢-e *eeveersrkeeet eee ¢ 389 
26 Lumber (logging 153; savmills 221) eeeeosneen000d6 OF 
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De 


Te 
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Agriculture: 

A. Number of farms «ce «ees ecve¢ ee venaeevses 375 

B. Average size of farms « se eee e 6 © ee we ow oe wo e@)~=678,2 acres 
Ce Value of farms (land and buildings) “er Se ee or oe eee $7103 

De Per cent of tomancy ..«ee-ssesvt ee ees ee eee 13,6 

Ese Per cent of county in farms . «© © © © 60 0 8 0. ee 


. 10,1 


Housing: 


A. Number of dwelling wits in county 1,572 (average of 3,05 pexssons per 


occupied dwelling) 
Be. Percentage of dwellingsin county occupied by ommers 56,7 


Hanufacturing (1939): 


A. Number of establishments 14 

B. Total value of products $1,471,029 

C. Value added by :nanufacture (value of products less cost of materials, 
supplies, etc.) $748,070 


Trade (1939): 


A. Retail: 102 establishments with sales of $1,169,000 
B. Wholesale: 4 establishments with sales of $122,000 


Natural Resources: 


A, Mineral; 
Minerals reported in Curry County include: antimony, asbestos, chromite, 
cobalt, copper, gold, iron, magnesitc, manganese, molybdenite, nickel, 
pyrite and pyrrhotite, and.zinc, 


B. Timber: 
In 1933, the date of the most recent forest census, there were 9,480,283 
thousand board feet, log scale, of merchantable timber in tho county. 
Most of this was Douglas fir, About a third of the forest land was 
privately owned and a half in the national forest, 
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OREGON BUSINESS = MARCH 


Bank Debits. The 88 banks and branches reporting their debits (checks charged 
against customer accounts) to the Bureau of Business Research were virtually the 
same as in February. This was in spite of the fact that there were two more busi-= 
ness days in iiarch than in February, The gap between the totals this year and the 
same month a year ago has narrowed substantially. It is now approximately 17 per 
cent whereas a month ago it was 41 per cent. 


Number of 
Banks Debits 


Reporting March 1944 
Oregon 88 


Compared with 
February 1944 March 1943 


+17,1% 











$625 ,472 ,457 +— 1.4% 


Portland 

Lower Willamette Valley 
Upper Willamette Valley 
North Oregon Coast 
Douglas « Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon 

Upper Columbia River 
Pendleton 

Central Oregon 

Klanath Falls = Lakeview 
Baker - La Grande 


~ 
m €o 


464,140,657 
36,369,785 
37,118,926 
10,841,735 

8,503,070 
18,396,352 
7,247,951 
8,283,748 
7,526,842 
15,969,369 
8,527,904 


0.9 


On 
eeee 


~ 


eo 


—+19,8 
~+-10,4 
+19,3 
— 26.5 
-+29,7 
~- 31,5 
+11,1 

9.7 
+ 8.6 
—+- 2,6 
—+-17,.8 


ANIL AA Ih PS 
IOAN DAONO 
RQOnnoan arora 


Burns =~ Ontario 


tttt+ | t+t+ lt 


4,546,118 + 27,2 


Retail Sales, The March sales of 493 independent Oregon retailers were much 
the same as for the same month a year ago, but substantially greater than for 
February 1944, Most of this increase was accounted for by department and apparel 
stores and was caused by the approach of Easter, 


Compared with 
February 1944 March 1943 








©, 
@ 
A 


Oregon 


Department Stores 

Food Stores 

Eating and Drinking 

Drug Stores 

Apparel Stores ' 

hiotor Vehicle Dealers 
Furniture - Household - Radio 
Lumber =- Building - Hardware 


hh DOW OI 
NYonraan-yp ~ 


Mh l4t+i4 | 
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The percentage change by marketing areas 


Oregon 


Portland 

Lower Willamette Valley 
Upper Willamette Valley 
Yorth Oregon Coast 
Douglas - Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon 


Upper Columbia River and Pendleton 


Central Oregon and Klamath Falls - Lakeview 


Baker - La Grande - Burns «- Ontario 


Buildins Permits. 


shown below: 


New Residential 
Astorla 
Bend 
Eugene 
Klamath Falls 
Fedford 
Portland 
Salem 
Remainder of State 
Total 





New Non-Residential 
Astoria 
Bend 
Eugene 
Klamath Falls 
tiedford 
Portland 
Salem 
Remainder of State 
Total 





Additions, Alterations ard Repairs 


liarch 1944 


is shown in the table below; 


Compared with 


February 1944 





—+- 16.4% 


=) moo 
co 
e.6.h6©8 o ° ® 


++tt++H- 


~ 


anaanon 
° 
ODOnwWAN Ons @ 


; 








Astoria 

Bend 

Eugene 

Klamath Falls 

Medford 

Portland 

Salem 

Remainder of State 
Total 


Grand Total 


$ 2,300 
none 
13,600 
none 
1,000 

799 ,800 


400 - 
131,145 


948,245 


$ 1,100 
none 
1,275 
7,250 
61,100 
109,420 


257,497 


$ 3,510 
200 
13,508 
3,975 
4,965 
179,515 
13,945 


_53,736 


273 ,354 
1,479,096 


February 1944 





$ 3,000 
5,000 

800 

none 

200 
969,700 

' 200 
163,663 
742,563 


600 
none 
355 
none 
250 
48,905 
12,359 


75,490 


137,919 


4,655 
none 
3,519 
8, 950 
2,850 
11,850 
14,693 
238,900 
385,417 


1,265,899 


- 


March 1943 


© 
WA 


& 
ODOMAWAMNO 


Tt) l444 
Ak ONAN & © 


! 


—+12.6 


Building permits for 43 identical cities and towns are 


March 1943 





¢ none 
none 
none 

none 
24,000 
531,030 
none 
88,300 
643,330 


50 

175 
420 
4,200 
275 
55,330 
290 
35,305 
96,305 


$ 31,855 
none 
9,818 
5,995 
3,000 
70,285 
7,463 


27,048 


165 ,464 


894 ,839 
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Permit for the construction of a cold storage plant to cost $25,000 was taken 
out in Ashland, and in The Dalles an $87,000 permit was taken out covering the 
construction of a 10 unit housing project. 


ttt 


lir, N. I. Nielsen, Bureau of Agricultural Statistics office in Portland, 
has provided the foilowing information regarding Oregon Agricultural income: 


OREGON CASH FARM INCOME - CALENDAR YEAR 


Livestock and 











Livestock Government 
Year Crops Products Payments Total 
1939 4 47,841,000 $ 58,321,000 $6,818,000 $112,980,000 
1940 50,982,000 61,461,090 5,699,000 118,142,000 
1941 72,009,000 79,195,090 4,545,000 | 155,749,000 
1942 101,808,000 106,213,000 6 585 ,000 214,606,000 
1943 132,122,000 122,090,000 5 613,000 259,825,000 
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